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At  a  meeting  of  The  Union  League  Club  of  the  City  of 
New  York  held  in  memory  of  Mr.  Choate  on 
Tkunday  evening,  May  24,  1917,  the  tottowing 
remarks  were  nukde  by  Mr.  Gudurie: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Depew  and  Fellow-members  of 
The  Union  League  Club  : 

It  is  only  a  week  since  we  joined  reverently  and  sadly 
in  the  nation's  homage  to  the  earthly  remains  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  venerated  member  of  this 
club.  Our  bereavement  is  still  too  fresh  and  over- 
whelming and  too  many  memories  crowd  upon  our 
minds  to  permit  us  to  compose  our  thoughts  and 
find  words  fitting  to  voice  what  we  all  deeply  feel 
or  to  express  our  appreciation  of  a  truly  great  personal- 
ity, who  was  the  noblest  and  sweetest  character  of  our 
day  and  whom  we  are  grateful  to  have  known  and  loved. 

Mr.  Choate  was  so  versatile  and  his  interests  were 
so  numerous  that  the  many  groups  of  friends  and 
associates  with  whom  he  cooperated  naturally  feel  that 
to  each  group  belongs  as  its  own  special  heritage  some 
particular  phase  of  his  glorious  and  beneficent  career. 

He  was  the  ideal  and  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of 
the  American  Bar,  and  his  splendid  talents  and  unblem- 
ished honor  were  its  pride  and  inspiration.  To  the  Bar, 
therefore,  should  be  left  the  memorial  of  his  services  and 
fame  as  an  advocate  and  jurist.  The  due  appreciatic»i 


of  his  broad  and  varied  culture,  of  his  taste  in  literature, 
of  his  love  of  nature,  of  his  interest  in  science  and  art, 
rests  peculiarly  with  the  universities,  museums  and 
academies  to  whose  work  he  devoted  so  much  time  and 
thought  and  to  which  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his 
best.  The  tribute  to  his  philanthropy  and  his  manifold 
services  and  sacrifices  in  the  field  of  charity  should  be 
entrusted  to  those  who  witnessed  his  innumerable  acts 
of  generosity  and  actively  shared  his  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate.  The  many  who  had  the  good 
fortune — I  should  say  the  priceless  privilege  and  bless- 
ing— of  enjoying  his  frienddiiip  cannot  yet  attempt  to 
describe  the  charm  of  his  pure  and  noble  character  and 
die  affectionate  devotion  which  he  inspired. 

But  the  aspect  of  Mr.  Qioate's  life  and  service  which 
we  of  the  Unicm  League  Club  may  well  claim  as  our 
own  sphere  is  his  militant  patriotism.  He  profoundly 
believed  in  the  patriotic  mission  of  this  club,  and  for 
half  a  century  it  was  very  close  to  his  heart.  He  pas- 
sionately loved  this  country  of  ours,  its  ideals,  its  insti- 
tutions, its  liberty  regulated  by  just  restraints,  its  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  its  guaranties  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  free  men.  To  him  the  Gmstitution  was  our 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  He  was  never  more  ardent  or 
more  eloquent  than  when  defending  the  Constitution 
and  contending  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  in- 


dividual.  Often  have  those  who  were  privil^ed  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  subject  of  patriotism  been  thrilled  and 
uplifted  by  his  supreme  confidence  that  the  National 
Constitution  would  endure  and  that  the  Union  and  gov- 
ernment established  by  it  "shall  not  perish  from  the 
eardi." 

•  Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Choate  believed  that  the 
primary  duty  of  the  profession  is  to  the  State,  and  that 
the  greatest  and  grandest  service  that  an  advocate  can 
ever  be  called  upon  to  perform  is  in  relation  to  questions 
of  public  or  constitutional  law,  as  an  expert  instrumen- 
tality especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  conserving 
and  promoting  the  well-being  of  our  governments, 
national  and  local.  The  interests  of  the  individual  clioU 
in  any  particular  litigation  involving  a  question  of 
public  law  were  to  him  secondary  to  the  interests  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  this  respect,  he  adopted  in  his  « 
professional  copduct  the  prindi^e  of  the  Romans,  that 
the  constant  and  first  duty  of  the  advocate  is  always  to 
the  Republic.  As  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Choate,  "pro 
clientibus  saepe ;  pro  lege,  pro  republica  semper." 

Any  Attempt  to  chronicle  the  puUic  movemmts  in 
which  Mr.  Choate  engaged  and  to  which  he  devoted  so 
much,  of  his  best  thought  and  eUort  would  require  a 
review  of  the  history  of  our  country  since  1856.  He 
.<MMne  to  New  York  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
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and  the  next  year  he  was  prominent  in  support  of  Fre- 
mont as  the  first  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  From  1856,  practically 
every  political  campa^  saw  him  in  the  foreground  ad- 
vocating the  sotmd  and  patriotic  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Indeed,  with  his  convictions,  he  could  not 
have  been  other  than  a  Republican.  His  conspicuous 
services  in  1871  and  1872  as  one  of  the  fearless  and  elo- 
quent champions  of  the  C(»nmittee  of  Sev^ty  in  its 
campaign  against  the  Tweed  Ring,  led  to  his  election  as 
President  of  this  club  in  1873,  when  he  was  only  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  And  year  after  year  he  was  always, 
as  you  will  readily  recall,  among  the  leaders  in  the 
patriotic  activities  of  this  club. 

Three  mitstaading  public  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Choate  call  for  particular  mention.  The  first  public 
«^  office  he  held  was  that  of  President  of  the  G>nstitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1894,  when 
he  guided  the  deliberations  of  that  body  in  framing  the 
Constitution  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  still  governed. 
His  second  public  office  was  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  where  he  did  more  than  probably  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  that  important  post  to  bring  the  two 
peoples  closer  together,  to  inspire  at  omt  respect  and 
admiration  for  American  ideals  and  institutions  and 
American  culture,  and  to  show  how  fine  an  advocate. 
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sthtAm  and  gentleman  the  new  world  could  produce.. 
A  third  conspicuously  valuable  and  fruitful  public  ser- 
vice was  rendered  by  Mr.  Choate  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  where  he  placed  the  United  States  in  tlie 
positi<m  of  leadership  in  the  advocacy  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  iatemsddtmai  rektidiis. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Choate  during^  his  whole  professional 
career  constantly  rendered  inestimable  and  enduring 
public  service  in  the  argument  of  cases  involving  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  questions  of  public  and  con- 
stitutional law.  It  was  in  such  arguments  that  he  was 
atm  at  his  best,  leren  in  oompairison  with  his  super- 
lative taknts  bef  €H%'a  jury.  He  did  not.  enjoy,  it  is  tme, 
the  great  and  exceptional  forensic  oppprttmhies  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  his  illustrious  partner,  Mr.  Evarts,  who 
defended  a  Prcadent  of  the  United  States  before  the 
High  Court  of  Impeachment,  represented  the  nation 
before  the  Geneva  Arliitvalion  Tribonal,  and  succeeded 
in  estabtitrfikig  the  tkle  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  the  Presidency 
tidoiie  the  Electoral  CommissicMi.  Soch  fipportimities 
for  service  and  eloquence,  however,  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  few  advocates.  Nevertheless,  any  one  who  will 
diamine  the  many  cases  involving  constitutional  law 
which  were  argued  by  Mr.  Chcate  will  be  amazed  to  find 
how  varied  and  extensive  were  bis  services  in  this  par- 
ticular  branch  of  our  jurispnadenee.    He  profoundly 
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believed  and  constantly  urged  that  the  defense  of  "coti- 
stitutional  government  and  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual is  the  special  and  patriotic  duty  of  the  prolession,- 
and  that  the  American  constitutional  system  would  not 
long  endure  or  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual 
long  continue  to  be  of  practical  value  if  the  Bar  of 
the  country  should  become  lukewatm  in  the  perform- 
aiMX  of  the  duty  of  upholdktg  tkc»e  rights  and  n^iit- 
taining  the  essential  principles  of  civil  Uberty  and 
pohtical  justice. 

-The  greatest  public  lesson  taught  by.  Mr.  Choate's 
life  and  the  greatest  inspiration  from  his  example  will- 
undoubtedly  be  found  in  his  deep-rooted  patriotism. 
Indeed,  the  larger  signifkafice  of  this  impressive  gather- 
ing to-night  Ues  not  merely  in  its  manifestation  of  adr 
miration,  friendship  and  love  for  Mr.  Choate,  but  rather 
in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  oiu:  deep  conviction  that  he 
more  than  any  other  on  our  rolls  personified  the  dis- 
interested love  of  country  from  which  sprang  this  great 
patriotic  organization,  the  absolute  and  unqualified 
loyalty  to  the  national  government  to  which  its  charter 
exinressly  dedicates  it,  ai»i  the  unalterable  and  tmcom- 
promising  determination  to  ttphold  and  maintain  Amer-^ 
ican  constitutional  government  to  which  it  is  committed. 
Mr.  Choate  was  the  very  incarnation  of  these  convic- 
tions and  these  purposes. 
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To  a  highly  cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an  imaginative 
mind,  the  writing  of  the  biography  of  Mr.  Choate  shouM 
be  A  most  inviting  and  fascinaliiig  task.  It  would 
carry  the  mind  backwards  eighty^five  years  to  the  Salem 
of  .  1832,  and  the  close  of  the  first  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  when  Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun 
?^re  in  Hieir  prime,  and  through  the  most  eventful  and 
fateful  years  of  our  national  history.  It  would  like- 
wa«e  carry  the  mM  badcwards  to  the  England  of  Wil- 
liam IV,  to  the  France  of  Louis  Philippe^  to  the  Prussia 
of  Frederick  William  III.  The  biographer  would,  how- 
ever, have  to  record  that  the  last  three  years  were  in 
Mr.  Choate's  eyes  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  his  life,  grandly  demonstrating  that  to  him  age  was 
^"fiiW  of  opportunity  no  less  than  youth."  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  awf  ttl  war  which  now  devastates  Europe 
and  which  shattered  so  msmy  of  his  hc^s,  he  realized 
before  any  one  else  that  the  Allies  were  defending  our 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  in  truth  fighting,  suffering,  and 
sacrificing  for  us.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  h^ 
strove  with  spiritual  fervor  and  eloquence  undimmed 
by  age  to  awaken  his  countrymen  and  make  them  recog- 
nize their  own  danger  and  their  moral  obligations  to 
humsmity. 

The  last  six  weeks  of  his  life  were  replete  with 
happiness  and  contentment.   The  glorious  end,  indbedi 
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crowned  the  work  of  a  lifetime  of  patriotic  ser- 
riice.  President  Wilson's  lofty  and  tnunortal  message 
af  April  2nd  £Ued  bkm  with  gratitude  and  joy,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  befere  fete  so  pretad  and 
^^Ppy»  ^^1^  the  nation  had  been  ^aced  iipoa  the  high- 
est plane  it  had  ever  attained  and  at  last  he  saw  the  real- 
ization of  his  dream  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  defense  of  democracy  and 
humanity  and  of  a  common  ctyiUzattesi.  •  Hie  mcaaen- 
tens  events  that  fallowed  the  deekferatioa  war  2^ 
Congress  were  an  kamense  comfort  tQ>  him.  He  was 
int^isely  proud  of  the  diskkterested,  altruistic  pledge  by 
our  President  of  everything  that  we  are  and  that  we  have 
in  defense  of  the  principles  ^lat  gave  our  nation  birth. 
He  was  intensely  proud,  exultingly  proud,  when  America 
haa^nA  hnmireds  of  fluUionrs  dollars  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  to  rdkve  their  wants  and>  distress.  He 
was  entitled  to  be  proud :  for,  in  truth,  Mr.  Qaoate's  spirit 
was  much  of  the  inspiraticn  of  the  thrilling  events  in 
American  history  which  occurred  during  this  period. 
And  finally  his  last  week  on  earth  was  indescribably 
happy,  for  he  was  able  to  extend  to  the  English  and 
Frendi  Conmiissions  the  greetings  of  bis  home  city  and 
the  cordial  and  enthusiastic  hospitality  of  the  great  «ad 
loyal  community  which  he  had  served  so  loag  and  so 
devotedly  and  which  he  honored  so  highly !  .  . 
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Mr.  Pred^dent,  if  m  coming  years  we  are  asked  to 
pomt  the  morsd  of  Mr.  Choate's  lif  e,  to  declare  in  what 
particular  quahty  he  was  preeminent,  what  was  the 
richest  of  tlie  legacies  he  left  us,  what  made  him  the 
lEwble  and  lofty  figure  and  extraordinary  personality 
that  he  was,  even  more  than  his  perfect  courage, — ^in  a 
word,  what  is  to  us  the  highest  glory  of  sudi  a  life,  shaU 
.  we  not  answer  that  it  was  his  €haraeterf  The  moral 
value  to  this  community  and  to  the  whole  nation  of 
such  a  dharacter  is  verily  beyond  all  computation. 

In  October,  1898,  I  had  the  honor  to  attend,  as  Mr. 
Choate's  guest,  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Rufus 
Choate  in  the  Court  House  at  Boston.  While  Mr. 
Choate  was  delivering  his  memorial  oration,  I  £ek  and 
ever  since  have  beUeved  that  in  describing  the  hi^^ 
principles  and  moral  standards  that  had  animated  and 
guided  the  life  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  he  was  proclaim- 
ing those  which  dominated  and  controlled  his  own 
life.  May  I  repeat  to  yon  what  he  tiien  said  of  Rufus 
Choate? 

"And  first,  and  far  above  his  splendid  talents  and 
his  triumphant  eloquence,  I  would  place  the  character 
of  the  man — pure,  honest,  delivered  absolutely  from  all 
the  temptations  of  sordid  and  mercenary  things,  aspir- 
ing daily  to  what  was  higher  and  better,  loathing  all  that 
was  vtdgar  and  of  low  repute,  simple  as  a  child,  and 
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tender  and  sympathetic  as  a  woman.  Emerson  most 
truly  says  that  character  is  far  above  intellect,  and  this 
man's  character  surpassed  even  his  exalted  intellect, 
and,  omtrolling  all  his  ^eat  endowments,  made  the 
consimimate  beauty  of  his  life."  And  Mr.  Choate  then 
added — "The  first  requisite  of  all  true  renown  in  our 
noble  profession — renown  not  for  a  <faiy  or  a  life  only, 
but  for  generations-*^is  Character." 

Is  it  not  true  that  these  words  apply  even  nMMre  truly 
to  the  great  and  noble  maa  for  whom  we  are.  mouriupg 
to-night,  and  that  they  might  well  be  written  as  his 
epitaph? 

Two  evenings  before  the  end,  Mr.  Choate,  having 
invited  to  his  house  a  few  friends  to  meet  Mr.  Balfour, 
after  dinner  broadied  to  some  of  his  guests  the  subject 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  that  discussion  must  always  regard, 
the  event  as  memorable  and  far  more  serious  and  signifi- 
cant than  they  then  imagined.  Perhaps  his  lofty  soul 
had  a  solemn  premonition  of  the  awning  summons  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  reward  of  his  staunch  faith  in  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  and  that  he  then  felt,  contentedly 
and  swenely,  that  he  would  soon 

.    .    sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfalteiing  trust,  approach  [his]  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
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